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PREFACE. 



The following Address was delivered to the members 
of the Mutual Improvement Society held in connection 
with the Congregational Chapel, Broad Street, Read* 
ing, at their meeting on 6th December, 1888. 

It was not written with any idea that it would be 
published, but so many friends expressed the wish that 
the address should take a more permanent shape than 
the colimms of a newspaper, that it has been printed in 
the present form. 

To the Proprietors of the Reading Observer the 
Author begs to return his best thanks for their kindness 
in publishing the Address. 

J. B. 

Reading, January ^ i88g. 



AN EVENING WITH 
THOMAS NOON TALFOURD. 



Among the distdngfuiBhed men who by their 
dharaoter and aohievements have done honour to 
this their native town, there la no one who deserres 
to be held in greater esteem than Thomas Noon 
Talfourd. Bom in middle class life, in a small 
country town, the son of a local tradesman, without 
the adventitious aids of wealth or influence, Tal- 
fourd, by dint of his own unaided energy and per- 
severance, achieved a distinguished place as an 
author, a poet, an orator and a lawyer. Had he 
been content to confine his attention to any one 
of these pursuits he would, doubtless, have played 
a prominent part in the profession of his choice, 
but his genius could not be kept within ordinary 
limits—" cribbed, cabined and confined "^while 
his dogiced industry enabled him to successfully 
accomplish all that his ambition suggested. And 
yet to the great majority of the people in this town 
Talfourd is but a name — a tradition ; and it is with 
the view of his becoming more than a mere nama 
to the members of this Association that I ask them 
to spend a short time with me in his company thia 
evening. 

The Talfourd family is so intimately associated 
with the place in which we meet, that I think no 
spot could be more suitable for the consideratioa 
of the character and work of its most dis- 
tinguished member. Here for upwards of thirty 
years his grandfather, to quote the grandson's 
words, ** exercised his ministry and finished ham 
eonrse with joy," and within a very few feet ol 
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tbia ipot be WM buried. Here, too, bij fathsr 
for moDj years foithfiilly disohBrged tlis offios of 
one of tbe deaconB of tliia cliuroh, and heFe, as bis 
gifted Bon saya, " be rpsta from tbe cares of a 
Uuneleas life." Here, too, Talfonrd bimaelf , when 
IsH tban two moDtba old, was dedicated in tbe 
hoi; ordinance of bnptism. Here be attended wltlk 
his pBrentB tbe servioes in tbs adjoioing plaoe of 
worebip, and bare in tbe Bible olaeaea condnoted 
by his pastor, Mr. Douglas, be received bia early 
raligioas instruatian. Hece. tben, in a plaoe 
Hored to ao many holy memories, we will gratber 
np a few of tbe mare salient points in tbe life of 
one whose oarear may form a atiidy wortiby of our 
indtatiDn as well aa of oar admiiatLOn. In enter* 
lug on this duty I feel no little difficulty, inaa- 
munh aa tbera is no publiabed bio^apby to which 
I oan refer. All that bas been written is scattered 
OYWr tbe pages of magazines, teviewa, newspaper 
paragraphs and biographioal dtotionariea. These 
In mfto; oawa are inaorreot, and in all imperfeot. 
I hare gathered what information I could from 
Iheie eouroes, and these with same local traditions 
and a few personal rominlaoencea form tbe material 
on wbiob my addreaa ia baaed. 

The abaenoe ot an autbentio biogiaphj has led 
to ooDsiderable divergence on tbe part of those 
who have written on the subject, both aa to the 
plaoe and date of Tolfourd'a birth. I must, there- 
iote, ask yon to bear with me a little wbila aji I 
endeaveur ti dear up this point in bis history. To 
those ot OB who have b«en familiar from our ehild- 
hood with the traditions which cluatcr round the 
name of Talfourd, it appears strange that another 
spot — not Reading—- should be stated to be tbe 
place of bia buth. But on reference I Bnd that 
Dearly every notice of Talfourd namea Doxey, a 
suburb of Bta£Fard, as his birtb-ploce. In Alli- 
boiie s " Biographical Dictionary of Diatinguiahed 
Autbors," an American publication of considerable 
authority, it states that he was bom at Doxey 
where his mother was on a visit. This, that he 
was bom at Doxeiy, is repeated in the Gnoydo- 
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pndia Britaunioa for tbe ouirsiHt jeai, the loat 
edition, with tha incidsntal remark, "some aooounta 
meDtfon Re&dimr." Sut the writer in tiie Lau 
Uagaiine, Mo. 103, is more eipli&itin his atatement. 
He eajB " he tr&abom, not at Bending', as cetirlf 
evoTf one of hia newspaper biographers have 
Meerted, bat stroDge to saj at Btafiord, which 
town, with the Bxooptlon of hia retam to Ptvrlia- 
meat, hfts been oooidentallj the scene of each great 
epoch in bia history. He was bom Jajmarr 2Sth, 
179G, at a snbnrb of StaSoFd called Iloief, where 
his mother, whoee maiden naiue waa JV'onn, wu 
llien on a viait to a Telative who resided there. It 
woa a prematiirB birth ; he waa a BCTcn months' 
child. His father was then a brewer at Keading, 
and as soon as practicable the mother and child 
retumei there." 

One is naturaUy rather startled at a statement 
made with auch conSdence, which could only ba 
jDBtifiedbjfacJiaof which tbe writer was cognizant ; 
but it ia certainly contrary to all local tradition, 
and to tbe statement often repeated by Talfomd. 
himself. Of ojurse hia waa only hearsay eridenoa, 
which probably would not be accepted in a court 
of law, bot I think I shall prove beyond a doatt 
that Heading waa hia birtbplaoo, for we are not ho 
rich in groat men that we can aEFord to lose one of 
them. As I shall have to refer to tbia sabjeot mote 
than onoe in the ooorae of my remarks, it may be 
faffieient to say here that in the last speech he ever 
delivered in Reading ha made use of these words : 
"In thia town of my birth both my parents ware 
bom": and this atatomenl waa in reply to an 
address of oongratuIatioD by tbe Town Oounoil on 
his Srat visit t« bia native town in his judicial 
capacity in 1864, 

Not only is (iere divergence as to the place of 
hia hirth bnt also aa to the dal«, and here the 
evidence is so condo^ve that the writers whom 
have qnoEed are all wrong that I am led to doabt 
Uieir ooniident statement aa to his birthplnoe. 
a letter written to our old friend., Ur. Legg, dated 
November 2nd, 1860, Mr. Jnatice Taltonrd, for he 
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wu UtBD a Judge, Bays of Ms grandfather : " As 
he died a week before my birth, I, of course, have 
no knowledge of his habita and hiHtoiy." Aocord- 
{ng to the tablet in the adjoining chapel, Ur. Noon 
died on the I9th Hay, 1795. Bis grandson would, 
therefore, be born on the 26th Hay, and not on 
the 26th Januuy, as all the noticea assert. This 
la oonfirmed by a copy of lus baptismal register, 
wbioh I have in my posaesaian, which recorda that 
Thomas Noon Talfourd was bom May 2eth, 1795, 
and baptised at Reading July 12th, \79S. 

It ia Bcaroely neoesaaiy to pursue thia mattor 
fozther, for I think we may t&ke it for granted, im 
the absence of better evidence, that Thomas Noon 
Tolfoord waa bom in Broad-street, od the 26tli 
May, 1796, hia father being Mt. Edward Talfourd, 
who carried on the bosineHB of a brewer, and his 
mother the eldest daughter of the Bev. Thomas 
Noon, to whom allusion haa already boea made. 
Ur, Edward Talfoiud resided in a. home neax the 
Chapel, and it maj' be mentioned that in the year 
1802 the Corporation leased a piece of land in the 
Yield Hall to him for the erection of a brewery. 

The early edncation of Talfourd was carried on 
at a school in Ohain-ttreet, kept by two brothers 
named Church. The school occupied the site of 
(he pieeent Medical Dispensary. Tradition eays 
that while at this achool Talfourd was remarkable 
for his studious habita and For the matured Dbarac- 
ter of his remarks, whioh gave promise of a bright 
fnture, which waa more than fulfiUed. When 
about ten years of age he was sent to a school at 
BasingBtoka whera he appears to have remained 
till June, IBOS, whan he waa placed at the draminar 
School at Mill Bill near London, which school 
had been established the previous year for the 
higher eduoatioD of the children of Nonconformist 
parents. Here be remained till Christmas, 1810, 
when he was removed from Mill Hill. One local 
anthority, " Octogenarian," states that Talfoord 
went direct from Uessrs. Church's school to Read- 
ing School, but this ia incorrect. Although, 
as I can gather, Talfourd never repudiated hia 
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oonneatioii with Mill Hill, I cannot Gad that ha 
«rer made any allusion to it, wb-ile he ever sout(ht 
e himself with Reading Sohool and to 
received there. In a epeeoh 
delivered late in life, when apeoldiig of the Bead- 
ing School, he aaid " Hare I derived the elements 
of leamiDK and the love of Its porentt " — a 
nn^ular Btatementto be made whan it ia remembered 
that he did not enter Beading' School till he was 
well advanced in hia 16th jear. But the three 
yeari apent at MiU Hill, 1808-9-10, from hie 13th 
to bin 16th year, could not have failed to aSeot, if 
not to mould, the mind of so thoughtful a youtli. 
And this beoomea the more apparent when we find 
that on bia entering Heading; School in January, 
1811, hewaaeo advanced in classical knowledge 
aa to be qualified to take hia place in the highest 
olaae— nnder the immediate oaie of Dr. Valpy. 
{Beading School List.) Talfoujd only remained at 
Beading School about eighteen moutha, till the 
middle of the year 1X12. Hia aoholaatio education 
Via then completed, far he did not proceed to either 
TJniverBity. 

While yet in his teens and while in his firat 
year at Beading School, Talfourd publiahed a 
volume of poems. It waa brought out anony- 
mously by Longman, iu the year 1811. Tha 
voIuruB contained poems on vanoua aabjeota, 
including one on "The Education of the Poor'' ; 
a didactic poem an ' ' The Union and Brotherhood 
of Mankind " ; and a sacred drama " The ofieiing 
of Isaac." The poem on " Tha Education of the 
Poor" waa vritten while the author was at HiU 
Hill, after a viait of Mr. Lanoaster, the founder of 
theLBnoaatrianSystem, to thatSchooI. (GolbourH'i 
Sea Monthly, IS3T, Vol. 67.> The preface to the 
volume is cbaractoriatic. 

"BInoe the Doblio mumot be ioteresled in the motivM 
Wlilch hava iodqcad Che auUior of the follavln^ PAgu to 
oOet (beta to lU panual, be dieclnisu the pravalent nutom 
of ibbndiag on Uiu uutiin of bia re^wa opInlrjOfl Kod 
feellags. which can ordf he reud with Bympufhy hy those 
who Uke ma iodiildiiai iatsert in the writer. He will 
if the early attempta of bis mnse aa 




le BbaU teel himnlt 
^mtlTindBbted. and la follr iiaiiviiu«l thitttom the hand* 
of tha luAding BevlnwE, ha AtU (if ther deign to ndtlce hia 

(MrUJn Out tba ahufti dlnotcd bf tha hand of lUibBTsl 
pr«jadica viil recoil oil tha iaitda,ixEir ev9o wnund tbeiz 
Intended Tiaticu If tha raadei should find in the f oUowing 

winter will feel &mplr rewiudBd." 

A.t the end ci[ the book the foUowinf; paragraph 

appeara : — 
■' It bu been the ktithor's widi, if ha hia no other merit, 

to endenimir to advuics the caiue of rsllgion uid monllty. 

be hu fracoeeded la thia, ha m&j be pardoned if not 

applauded-" 
One aritio writing on the vulume aays :~ 
" Hia linea ue unooth, but ntue of bla ovInfDDiue 

rather entliujiiaetta. Narertheleea we pve this vritet enidlt 

religioa and moralitf." (Louden Honthln Sivim, Dse., 
1811.) 

In the year 18i2, as I bafora aud, Taltomd left 
Beading School, and in the following year, acting 
under the Bdrioe oif Lord Brougham, to whom ha 
had been iittroduceil, he decided to enter oo the 
Htudy of the law aa his future profesaion. It was in 
the same year in which he decided on his future 
oonrae, tliat he m^de the first recorded attempt at 
public oratory ; tb-e date was 23rd Uaroh, 1813 — 
the oooadon, the amureraaTy of tha Reading 
Aoriliary to the Bible Society, and the place tha 
Town Hall. I macb regret that I cannot quote 
from the speech then delivered. I had a copy which 
I gave away many years since, and I have never 
seen another. The report in the local newspaper 
of tliat day is vary short and dieappointing. I 
qnote from the Eiaditig ifereary. After a brief 
alluflion to the objects of t^e Bible Society, the 
report goes on to say : — 

" do it> prlndplee And odvuitiBei tba Bev. M. DougUi. 
Mesua. Hwria, Iting and TaUourd j amor, delivered their 
ia likal7 to make a laatinff 
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attanq^ togiriB any aaoonnt of the vpeeobee, for we imdep- 
■tand ttnt it ii bi ernitampliithm to print a few oopieeof 
them." 

The years 1813 to 1817 were spent in the 

oluunbers of Mr. Ohitty, the eminent special 

pleader, in the Inner Temple, where Talfourd 

had gone to study for his subsequent professional 

life. But while he spent his days in the study of 

the quips and quiddities of the law, his nights were 

given to literature and the society of literary men. 

It must have been very soon after he entered Mr. 

Ghitty's Chambers that he became associated with 

a review or magazine called The Pamphleteer, 

which appears to have been a favourite medium 

for the expression of his views. In the first 

number of that periodical he published an appeal 

to Protestant Dissenters on behalf of Boman 

Oatholics. This was followed by another artiola 

on an Act for regulating Boyal Marriages, and 

another on the Punishment of the Pillory. To this 

latter Talfourd himself alludes in an artide on 

« Modem Periodical Literature," which appeared 

in the Ifew Monthly, After alluding to the 

Edinburgh, the Quarterlff and other Beviews, 

Speaking of The Pamphleteer, he says : — 

'* It has, we believe, on <me or two oocariom snggeeted 
valuable hinti to the legidatnxe— especially in its Tiews of 
the e£Peets arising from the punishment of the i^llory, 
which although somewhat Tiotons and extravagant in its 
style, set the evils of that exhibition in so dear a light that 
it was shortly after abolished, except in the instance of 
perjnry. As the sabject had not been investigated before, 
and the abolition followed so speedily, it may reasonably be 
assumed that the essay had no small share in terminating 
an infliction in which the pec^le were at once judges and 
executioners— and the remains of virtue were too often 
extinguished and justice perpetually insulted in the execu- 
tion of its own sentences." 

One writer says of these essays which appeared 
in The PsmphUteer ; — 

"We do not hesitate to rank this essay (appeal to 
Protestant Dissenters) and other essays written about the 
same time, that is when Talfourd was something under 
lalSier than over 18, among the most remarkable testimonies 
to great and rare power with which the youth of genius 
ever enriohid it's oountry's literature." \odlb<mm*e 2few 
MonMg.) 



The pimishmaQt of the Piliory was aboliflhed in 
the fear 1S16, and aa some time mngt haye elapsed 
between the writiiiig of the eeeaj and the praotionl 
reaiilt of the siuae, it ia evident tliat thta easaj 
must have teen written when TalfDurd waa under 
18 jeare of age — a remarkable teetimoDf to tha 
abilit7 of the nriter that the production of a meis 
youth ahjuld hare wiought such important 
results. He appears to bare ubo written for 
another periodioaL called the SluteiiHan, to which 
he is said to have contributed " A poom on Sir F. 
Bnrdett, and raiioua outpouria^ of juvenile 
Eadioalism in prose and verao." fOoliuiim't Nnn 
MBnthly.J 

It waa io the earlj stage of hia piofeasional 
atudies that Tolfourd woa jutroduoed to the uiicla 
of literarj men of whom Charles Lamh, the gentle 
"£lia,'' was so distinguished a memtier. Again 
one lameuta tho absenou of a Biography, for ia its 
absence it is impossible to get a correct and 
detailed aoeoant of his eorlj life. Bat here and 
there may tie found iu his writings allusions which 
may enable us to fill iu some slight but necessarily 
imperfect sketch. In the "Life and Letters of 
Charles Lamb" there is an account of Talfourd's 
introduation to that genial and moat popular of 
Eng'lish essayists ajid letter writers. This chapter, 
in fact, reoUy forms a part of Talfourd's Buto> 
biography, and as such it is well to quote it almost 
iji its untirety. Ke Says : — 

■' II <ru at Uie be^inoins of tbe yau IS1& th«t I had Ont 
the hsppinraiH of a perunal uguaintatioe with Mr, Lamb. 
With him acatttred fxnirs ud piKuu I hsd becume fuoiUu 
a few -veeka befortf, tlmjugb the [aBtnuruiatalitT erf Mr. 
Bann Field, now Chief Juitice ot Oibnltor, who bad btco 
bnmghb into cloae iotiniMr with Lamb by tha asaocbttJoB of 
bia awn famllr wllh Chrut'a Hoapital, of vbioh hia Iithai 
■wtM tbe Su^eoQ, and by hia otd partiofpAtlon id Tht 
Jtefiixtor. Ijiing then in Chambera in Innat Tempi* ~ 
■Dd attesdlDg those of Mr. Chlltr, the apeoial pleader, whieh 
were on the next atainiaae to Ur. lAmb'a, I had bsen 
pciaaeaaed Kpie time by a dndre to bnume acqaunted witli 
the writiii^ of ia|r t^tXei neighboark vhiob my friend waa 
able only partially to gratify- John Wwdvill ' and tbe 
number of Thi Btfiiolor anriohed witb Ijunh'a artiale ha 
indeed lent me, bat be bad no oopy of ^ Beeomimd Gray,' 
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wiiieh I WM mort anzions to nad, and whioh after 
■eaioh throuffh all the bookstalls wiihin the scope of wj 
walks, I f omid, ezhibitiiiff proper marks oi due ap pr e da tiofc 
in the store ci a Httle ciroolatiiigr library near Hotbon. 
This little romance, so entirely new, yet bn-athing the airol 
old acquaintance, a sense of beauty so ddioate and intense, 
and it morality so benignant and so profound, that as I read 
it my curiosity to see its author rose almost to 
the height ol pain. The commencement ol the year 
brought me that gratification. I was invited to meet Lamb 
at dinner at the house of ICr. William Brans, a ge n tl e' 
man holding an ofBlob in the India House, who then lived in 
Weymouth-strcet, and who was the proprietor ol TJU 
Famphletser, to which I had contributed some idle sorib- 
blings. • Bf y duties at the office did not allow me to avail 
myself of tbia invitation to dinner, but I went up at 10 
o'clock through a deep snow, palpably congealing into ice, 
and was amply repaid when I reached the hospitable abode 
of my friend. There was Lamb preparing to depart^ butbe 
stayed half*an-hour in kindness to me, and then aeoomp 
panied me to our oommon home, the Temple." 

After deflcribing the personal appearance of 

Lamb, Talfonrd goes on : — 

*' He took my arm, and we walked to the Temple, Lamb 
stammering out fine remarks as he walked, and when we 
reached his staircase, he detained me with an urgency whioh 
would not be denied, and we mounted to the top storeyf 
where an old petted servant, caUed Becky, ^as ready to re- 
eeive us. We were soon seated beside a cheerful fire, hot 
water and its better adjuncts were before us, and Lamb iur 
sisted on my sitting with him while he smoked ' one pipe^' 
for, alas I for poer human nature, he had resumed his ae- 
quaintance with his ' fair traitress.* How <tf ten the p^ 
and gLiss wererq;»lenished I will not undertake to disclose, 
but I can never forget the conversation. Though the first, 
it was more solemn and in higher mood than any I ever 
after had with Lamb, through the whole of our friendship. 
How it took such a turn bftween two strangers, one oi them 
alad of not quite twenty, I eannot tell, but so it happened. 
We dis e o ur sed of life and destti, and our anticipations ol a 
world beyond the grave. Lamb spoke of these awful 
themes with the simplest piety, but expressed his own fond 
eleavings to life, to all well-known aocnstomed things, and 
a shivering (not shuddering) sense oi that which is to ootaie, 
which he so finely indicated in his * New Tear's Bve ' yean 
afterwards. It was two o'doek before we parted, when 
Lamb gave me a hearty invitation to renew my visit at 
l^easure, but two or three months elapsed bef<»e I saw him 
again. In the meantime a number ol The JPumphlet«er wOf 
lalned an essay on ' The chief living poets,' among whom 
on the title appealed tiie name of Lamb, and some page or 
two were devoted to his praises. It was a poor tissue of 



tiwdry flnlogifa— A ahAUoir tv 
■am in fine words irhich it r 
g^n T^mb, wbo had ^UertD rewEvad awrcely civil di 

nlsed bim ■• bnlsg s. pltue amoag poets. Tb« next time I 
■BV bim bB ouu alDWat bnstblsBB lota tbe oSn, nod pro- 
pcwfldto^TsmB vbAtlKbooMbAvecboHnutJLQgTeateHtof 
all poaiblebtnuran And delights— an introdnction to Wordfr- 
WDrtb, itbo, I Uanud nlth ■ pKlpltattng bent, wu iftiujl/ 
At the next door. I burned out witb my kind conductor, 

whom Is aU tb« »ad4, t mumtad miwt, mtb tiue prefua 



"Ooi pADceyrlit I thaug-ht hid Iniiottai one oT th* 
sbjeoti of bis ToDthfnl aJinirition, but I wu SKreeAblr 
rvnovfld from thmtaoruple bv t^s lAupdreH knodkiiig at mr 
door thiA momiug, Almost before I was up, with a preaent 



loubtsdly they Are tha most spiritiul pArt of the body ot 
that interoDnne ; there is too modi najTowiieH of thinkiiis 
m this paint, the panstUio of ansptiuice methioks is too 
coDflued and abaiBhtlaced, I oould he coDtent to noavm 
monCT or dothw oc a joint ot afat of a friend. Wby 
afaould he not send me a dinnet as well m a dessert— 1 
WDDld taste him in the beaab ot the fidd and through all 
oreation. Therefore did the basket ot fruit ot the juTenila 
Talfourd not displBase me. Xot tbut I bava any thonghta 
oi bartering or reciprocating theee thlDgs^to 'ead bim any- 
thing in return would be to relleot snaplcian of mercouri- 
nHsuponwhstlkaonbemeantrorafree-willoSering. Lei 
him DTeroome me witb his bounty. In tills strife agsneroos 
nature loves to be OfereDme." 

The Acquiiintiiiitia with Loml) lod, as we hara 
■een, b) an IntroilaDtiDQ to Wordawortli and also 
to tho litorarj oirc-le ot which they fonned a part. 
This cicule comprised, hoHidaa Lamb and Words- 
worth, auch men aj Colaridpe, Hazlitt, Southaj 
and many otliBt^, with whom Talfonrd vat 
brought into frequent contact. Talfourd hai 
given a piotuio of the WedEesiUy BvaningB whioh 
wera spent at Latab'a houae, No. 4, loner Templa- 
lone, but I regret it ia too long to quote. It wa« 
at one of these KmiBl meetiiigB that he first mat 
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Ooleridgpe. We have already read the aooount of 
the first walk whioh Lamb and Talfourd h»d 
togpether. The following description of his first 
walk with Coleridgre forms a companion picture to 
that interestingr event : — 

** Hie flnt time I met him (Ooleridge), which was on one 
of theee Wednesday ereninge, we quitted the party together 
between one and two in the morning. Ooleridge took my 
aaan and led me, nothing loth, at a reiy gentle paoe to hia 
lodging! at the Qlonoeeter Coifed Honee, pouring into my 
ear the whole way an argoment by which he sought to 
feoaneOe the dootrines of neeesdty and firee will, winding en 
throogh a golden maieof exquisite illustration, but finding 
BO end exoept with th - termination oi that (to me) endhanted 
walk." 

There must have been something intensely in- 
teresting in <<the juyenile Talfourd," as Iiamb 
oslls him, thus to win the attention and regard of 
men like Lamb and Coleridge. It is not surprising 
that a youth of Talfourd's tastes and aspirations 
should have sought the society of such congenial 
spirits, but it is surprising that considering his 
youth and inexperience he should have been so well 
received by men so greatly his senior in years and 
his superiors in literary attainments. 

Whether it was the introduction to Wordsworth 
which inspired Talfourd to write I cannot say, 
but it was in the year of his association with Lamb 
and his subsequent introduction to Wordsworth, 
that he published the essay, the first to which he 
appended his name, and which attracted general 
attention to the writer. It was entitled ''An 
attempt to estimate the poetical talent of the 
present age." It was, in fact, an essay on the 
writings and genius of Wordsworth. This essay, 
written when he was about 20 years of age, formed 
one of the first tributes to the genius of Words- 
worth. It was writteni, as he himself says, not in 
tiie spirit of a critic, but rather as a disciple. It 
was a poet writing with sympathetic touch on a 
poet. This essay was followed by many others 
which appeared from time to time in the literary 
periodicals of the day. The subjects were varied 
in character and scope. They comprise criticisms 
on «* Godwin," " Hazlitt," the author of " Waver- 



1*7," and others ; oa pulpit oratory witb Bpeoial 
Teferenos to Hobart Hall ; on the profesBion of tbs 
Bar, and many Bubjeota of literary or protessiorjil 
intare«t. Borne of I'alfoucd'a egsaya were ooUeoted 
and published in America, where all Mb writiii^ 
have been very pupular, by the firm ot Oarey and 
Hart, in Philadelptia. Of Talfoucd's easayB it 
haa been iu.id that " they are remarkable for re- 
finomont uf observation and faoility of phrase, bat 
there ie hardly oae of them wMoh ia brought to a 
dose without beiag partially impaired by the flux 
□f words which vat hia bans." {N. Britiih Etvine, 
May, iS5S.) 

Id the year ISlVTalfonrd'soonneetdon witii Vtx. 
Ohitty ceased, and be started as a Bpeoial pleader 
on his own acooiint. It would appear that hia 
soooesa waa not so immediate, nor so complete as 
be ooold hare wialied, nor as hia sanguine nature 
led him to antidpate. In a private letter, written 
in Qie same year to a lady in this town, a relative 
of my own, he speaks of hia hopes and feara for hia 
future professiODid life. The lady had requested 
Talfourd to take her son aa a pupiL He had been 
for a short time with Mr. Qhitty. but that gentls* 
man having been called to the Bar the engage' 
meet had terminated. In reply to this application 
Talfourd wtitaa : — 

"'^mtir«veiit toUicamlngtatnau ■ papil, happy u I 
should b? U T'neiie liiEiL, I moat Ui ooniciaau lay belon 



of m; sanguine hopes, I ahoald not have tliB vuietf of pOA- 
tiu nhiab i> at leut to b« •»>< in the olUce of Ur. Cblttr. 
Another ciinamgtiuice Is that it is uncertain hjv loo; Imaf 
oontiiiae H pleider. Bhould I seem 1Mb rwr irholly lo ban 
failed. I sluiild probably deslie to try my foiOoiH at lb« 
Bai, but if on the oCbar knnd t ihould And ■wneisbiit dawp- 

■ble period. I have so strong ui indncoment tnwildi a 

gpeedy MtClemenC Id life Ibit I ahoold gladly sit dnra is a 

plwder tor the sake at a anopetait intui 

tag Uiat soDiH to wlOcb anibitiDD voold 

But lookinir at coy ovn suvbh aa umwrtain, 1 eould n 

OOBBOlBitioiuly asm to reseivs your son 
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longer than a jmx, tboogli I dwnld nmSStf 
mwtheengageBMBt aft the espnatiaa of tliat tana Aovld 
Tntwideoeemthtb 



At that thne TaHomd also fniniawiwl it as hu 
duly to endeaToar to Ughten the ezpenae he still 
was to his father. He ooathmed a pleader till the 
year 1821, when he was called to the Bar, and he 
^en seeded the Oxford Gbcatt which was the 
scene of his struggles, his snooesses, and his tragic 
death. iSome considerable period elapsed hefora 
fortune smiled upon him. In the meantime he had 
married (1822), and the cares of domestic life began 
to press upon him. He still continoed his litenry 
pnrsmts, and in addition to his other professiooal 
duties he acted as legal Beporter for The Tiwut 
when on circuit. At length the comer was turned 
Business rapidlj increased. His doquenoe and 
abiHtj were appreciated, and in a oomparatiTelj 
short time he b^gan to realise the fulfilment of 
his hopes. He was eventually recognised as the 
lieader of the Oxford (Srcuit, and in 1833 became 
a Serjeant-at-Law. 

In the month of August^ 1819, the feeling of 
the country was raised to almost f erer heat by 
the report of the proceedings which had attended 
a pubHo meeting held in Manchester in connection 
with the subject of Parliamentary Reform. It 
was estiniated that from 60,000 to 100,000 persons 
were present. The Chairman (Mr. Hunt) had 
only made a few remarks, when, without warning, 
the crowd was broken in iqnm bj a detachment of 
eavalry and the Cheshire Yeomanry, who did not 
spare either men, women, or children. Elevevf 
persons were killed and 600 wounded at what was 
called the Massacre of Peterloo. Indignation meet- 
ings were held in all parts of the kingdom, and 
Reading was not bdiind in protesting against 
such high-handed proceeding^. On the 19th 
October, 1819, a meeting was held in the Town 
Hall, under the presidency of the Major. At 
that meeting Talfourd delivered a speech in 
defence of the right of public meeting, which I 
think for eloquence will bear comparison with many 



of ijie great oraHona of ajunent or modem timea. 
The apeaoh, as reported in the Rindi'ig Mereary, ii 
eTJdeiitly not complete, bat you can judgfe of its 
character from what I will read. After a power- 
ful but sarcastio allusion to the defenoe which 
had been aet up ty the Goverumeot organ T>it 
Courier he went on. : — 

"If indeed the Muglstnlei and Yenminrr Foald 
ultimitelT eiciue their cDuduat, there would itUl, <d tha 
mode of approTal bj tLc bldaari of thfi Crmm, be abubduit 
Huon (u tremble for tlie libartiea ol England. When Uuf 
were found aeiiin^ with biaoitiileu faaite the oppHtnnJtT of 
prejudging a qnedion betweai k m^eUog of the penple uid 
a mtlitmr7 force, ther dicpUTed, if not a legolar deaign ta 
produce milituy lule, a iCnmg teodeaoF towai^ it. They 
almost arowed tb« wish to stiflB the eomplAlntii of the 
peopte and to annihilate the right of public diKuiaian for 
erer. It wu Iheo not now ■ qnealion batwen Radleol 
reform and moderate refono. or bBtween reform or no 
miUtarj i 



1 




ng ipetl, Vaej wonid m _ 
I Dold and monuHnaUl — Ibe ud and eilmt 
of departed gnatnoB with the beautr and tba 
cnuueat of the tomb. Free and opm diiounloD wu the 
Frouetbion beat, w.lboot which Uie nobt'it coutltntion 
WDsld be luelua. The image af BritiEh freedom might lor 
awhile retain ita proportion and ita grace— ita external 
featum aigbl lemilD uadefaced— the Testigea of deep 
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But the eitinotloD ol the public apiriC wsa now [endared 
kopeleea bf the nifferiogi and the lacisu«t intellect of ttw 
psople. la thd very district where the melancholy trasaa'^ 
tioaa aroHe, had UDenamplfld dtbtreaa beea borne with 
unexampled pat iadoe- But whatoould be expected wh^ 
the Tery expreaaion of agoay woe prevented by tba aword I 
No Baupcnilan Bill cooM supprcu the treuoB of a ligb— 
the involantary rebellion of a groan— the aad wditioB of a 

' The blood will follow whore the hnife l» drtyeB— 

The flMh will tUvei when the pinaera tear ! ' 

T^ people too ware awakeaed now to a aenae of Iheii riffal 

— ■ high oaaadDuaneu of tbdr bbrth-rigbC-tbey bM tiMB 
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op ID the mijcflty of their vatore uid never would be willioff 

e]Mma, The energi □( aoul no« aroiuedvu io ill nature 

Imnurtal. lUnietcn miffhl make EogLand a fldd of blood. 

bnt nvrer cauld they make It Che barraclu of military 

dtvotina 1 thay might turn oren meeting! into seoct coo- 

Bplracdea, gpoecheB into daggen, but cuutd do on more. Tha 

frvbtfbnratuig forth atreama of veoiufl and feeing whiob 

if aottemd to flow in their n! ' 

new beaDty aroimd, if Mapped ii 

eTerwhelm the feeble barrlera d| 

amr all the revered inatitntlona 

haTelcft oa. "■ 

eneroaduuent 

bwo the defeat of iht 

freedom of optnic 



whieh Che frienda of Ubertr m 

united the; vootd eooseel in n 

from Id perili. This puianst emintrr, with It 

antiquity behind^ and with iti h^lj enes-giea apzlBging ror- 

vard to blesa generationa yet unborn^ would never liak 

beneath a degrading and blaatlng dnpoIJno. 

' Ho ! we moat be &eo or di*, who apeak Che tongue 
'Diat Bhakapeie ipoko— tbe faith and mania bold 
That Hilton held.' 
tt waa the people who had raiaed Uieae tropbiea of valour 
and geniue which rendered EIngland aaered, and these 
trophies now silently, but moat ebxiuenllT sailed on the 
people who hod reared to unite and aave then^" 

Thia apeeoh, the report eaju, was received witb 
thundera of applause. 

Tbe fear tB35 formed ao iiuportant epoch, if 
DottlieciilmiiiatiiigpeciiMlinTalfourd'a Matory— 
for In tliat jear he realised tlie fulfUraent of two 
of hia moat cherished hopes— the attainment of 
tiro objects of lus highest aBplmtion. The ;ear 
opened moat anapicioaaly . A general eleotion was 
in progreiia, and Talfonrd waa a osndidate for the 
refseMntation of bis native town. OnUondjty, 
the Sth January, the nomination took plaoQ in the 
Town Hall, the candidates being Mr. Charlea 
Boaaell, the sitting Member, Mr. aerjt, Talfourd, 
•nd Hr. B, Olireira. After two days' poll 
Talfonrd was returned at the hea^ of the poll hj a, 
large majority, the numbers being : Talfooid 613, 
Bnasell 4*1, Olivura 384 Mr. Fysha Palmer, 
who had sat for Reading from 1618, had retired 



in Serjt. Talfonrd'a favour. The speech daliTerad 
on the hustings, and which is oontained in the 
StaiiHff Mereuiy of that date, is evideatly bo 
imperfectly reported that I irlll not attempt to 
read it. But in the spseoh ha alludes to himself 
»s the grandson of n DLssBlltin^ Minister who for 
30 years exercised his ministry in the town ; aa 
himnelf the son of a tradesman, bom in the town, 
and his agBd mother still livingf to enjoy the 
happiness which he aiked them to confer on her 
bj rotuming him to Farliameot. He further says 
that as a native of the town the hope had animated 
him for years, " but deeply as I might have 
desired to have seen such a day as this, when it 
seemed to be an impossibility, shining' in the 
diatance — how deeply I have sought it as nniting 
me in an inseparable union to the place which by 
me is hallowed upon earth, — dearly and deeply as 
I have Ions' sought that objeet, I would not 
venture a single expreesion of that wish until I 
believed that your eicellant friend Mr. Palmer 
was about to retire full of years and honours." 

The eleotjon of Mr, Taltourd naturally gave 
great aatisfaotion ta hia friends, one of whom took 
advantage of the oooasion to pen a very eloqasnt 
and appreciative sketch of tho learned Serjeant. 
It is, in fact, a word picture which will ^ve you a 
better idea of Talfourd'a personal appearance and 
oratorical style than can be gathered from the 
passages I have quoted to you. I have copied the 
article from the Riadhia MerenTvot January, 183.5. 
It begins : — 

" Almost everr individual in Beading is familiar 
with the splendid eloquence and the amiable 
character of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. Young as he 
i, he has long been the pKde and boast of his 
s town. Every oMld knows the story of a 
personal career as honourable to himself and so 
full of example and encouragement to others — that 
he was the eldest sod of a respectable brewer, 
educated by the excellent Dr. Viilpy, placed with 
Mr. Chitty, the eminent apeoial pleader, called to 
the bar about 1 1 jeara ago, and that he has been 



distingoisbed during evsry period of boyhood and 
manhood by a, rare nnioii of geniiu and of 
industry, of moral esoellenoB and worldly suoeeBS. 
To every inhabitant of the town which he lovea so 
well, and whioh has so noblj repaid bia affection, 
the nanie of Ur. Sergt. Talfourd is familiar as a 
booBGhold word ; but some T>f our distant sub- 
scribers nay be gratified by bearing: a little more 
of the man nbom in theae days of uanvassing and 
oompetltioD the eleoton of Heading have called by 
aoclamatiOD, chosen as if by one voice, to represent 
their opiniona and theii interests in the great 
Council of the Nation, and we shall endeavour to 
desoribe t« those who have not beard him the 
striking orator whose speeches, always eo powerful 
over numerous assomblteH, will find their highust 
echo, their heartiest response, in a reformed House 
of Oommons." 

The writer Uieu proceeds to describe hia pereooal 
appearance ; — 

'■In penna SeiEt. Talfomd a tlendec and dsllute, with 
an exceeding air of youtttfnlseu and awdeaty, * coos- 
tesuuw remutable lorit5i««m«s of eipruaian, it* look 
of fnCeUtgence and refisemeut, ud an eys, difflsolt ta paint 
or to dMcril«— dark, clew- and bcJUlaDt, (nil of trembling 
Ijglit, vhiDh indiutea, and inthapB Tnore (niljr, even more 
of nuibility tlian of die. Hii manna of preaentbg him- 
hU to an kudlenoe la nnataiuping, altaoat to diffidence, and 
fata voiiie, in tlie dnt few seotencei low and gentle, bat as 
he advancefl in his apeffib, I^t fteatle voice becomefl loud, 
otear and linpng ; big Ungoage, so riob and beantifiil. u> 
■umefl more and more the tone uf peetJ7 ^ illoitrationa 
crowd npoQ bim— every illuitratlon a picture, every word an 
image ; hia form dilate, bh eye braghtcna, and the orator 
leema in danger of being borne away like hia audienflc bv 
hit own inipiiation, and tbat ioapiratioD in not so macb of 
Uie word ai of Ua thaogbt and of hii feellag. 

" Uaaterlf as be i> u rightful indignation, in icom and 
in aarcaim, hia IruaHt power cOTuiatfl in tboae pregoant ap- 
peala to the aympathlea of our aonunim natnre, thoae deep 
naeaichea into the ninteriea of the heart of mio, thoie 

man suffering, that ipiiit of obatlCr and candour which ii 
Oie riaancB of philsaophr, of wiidom and of lellgion. Never 
were the h^BD wcapoda of eloquence wloldcd with each in- 
dalgence and moderation, bat it ia a moderation unaUied la 
timidity or weakneas, 
" Mr. Beigt. Talfourd will be no rash poiitioian ; he will 
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affords nrfBcieat pledge that he irfll 

" Among hiim»n7piof««iDiial triumphs, (he twagrHttort 
haie been in Ihe csuie or Ubcrty— the deCenoe of (ha 
B puWinbere o( Ttii'i J/ajaiim. 
uricter ind oonTen ' 
a Id oU tha relntlEniB of life, hit eoniUncy in 
i boundfeBa libftalitjr. hid tinweflJ^ed 
impUdtr of heart, the charm of a 




flloee intunacj of the gn^teAt uf linng poetfl, V 
Wordaworth." 

Although this sketch was printed anonymouslj' 
it was attributed to the pen af Mary Huasell 
Mitfard. 

Talfourd waa re>ele(ited in 1S37, in tlie new 
FuliameDt occasioned by the sooeBsion ot the 
Queen, in oonjonctiaii with Mr. Fyahe Falmer, 
who had retntnod to the political aiena, uid 
cantinaed to repreeunt Beading til! the election of 
1S41, when he did not offer himself for re-election. 
At that time the great and stirring sobjsct of the 
day was the question of the Repeal ot the Com 
Lawa, The country woa moved from one end to 
the other with an agitation, which hag not been 
equalled sinoe that date. Talfourd bad bj this 
time become less Radical than iu 1310 ; his viewa 
were more Whiggish, and not sufficiently advanced 
for the larger section of the Liberal party in Read- 
ing', and yielding to pressaie he retired rather than 
run the chance of defeat. He remuned out of 
Parliament till 1347. when at the general election 
of that year he was again returned for Beading in 
conjunction with Mr. Frank Pigott. In the mean- 
time, the qiieetion of the Repeal of the Com Laws 
had been aettled. In 1849 Talfourd'a political 
connection with Beading ceased, for in that year 
he was elevated to the Jndioial Bench and took 
his seat in the Court of Common Fleaa, where he 
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remained till Ids death. 

As we are now considering his Parliamentary 
conneotion with Beading it may not be out of 
place to allude briefly to his position as a legislator, 
for he left his name on the pages of our statute 
book. In 1837 he introduced a measure for an 
improvement in the Law of Copywright, in a 
speech of great power. It was stated to be the 
speech of the Session. fEneyclopoddia Btitdnniea.J 
The BUI was defeated, but renewed in the years 
1838*9, and eventually in the year 1842, when 
Talfonrd was out of Paliament, the measure, in a 
modified form, became law/ Another Bill for the 
Custody of Infants also owes its existence to 
Serjeant Talfouid. 

There is one incident in connection with the 
election of 1847 which is so honourable te both of 
the parties concerned that it should be recorded, 
for although the facts are unquestionable, they 
have, I believe, never been published. During the 
riots in South Wales in 1838, which had their origin 
in the agitation for the People's Charter, Henry 
Yinoent took a prominent part. He was indicted 
for sedition, and was convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment in Newport Jail. It was Talfourd's 
duty as a leading counsel on the circuit to take 
part in the prosecution, but he became interested 
in Vincent and used his influence that Vincent 
might have books and pens and paper during his 
imprisonment. These advantages Vincent utilised 
to the utmost, so that when he was released from 
prison he came out with his great natural gifts 
much benefitted by the knowledge he had there 
acquired. During the progress of the election in 
1847 Vincent was invited to visit Beading and 
address a meeting in the New Hall, London- 
street. When he arrived in the town it was repre- 
sented to him that a speech on extreme Badical 
lines might injure the prospects of the return of 
Serjeant Talfourd. To this Vincent replied that 
\x> Serjeant Talfourd he (Vincent) owed almost 
«verythiiig in life, for he had assisted him when in 
pisen, and he would do nothing which in the 



alighteat degree ahould weaken hia profesmoual 
progpeota. He therafute desired that a notioe 
might be placed on the Aoot of the hall sajing 
that he hsid been uuexpectedlf compelled to latum 
to town. Thin witB done, and the propoaed addresi 
was never delivered. THb treatment of a poUtioal 
priionar who had been convioted of aedition forma 
a ttrHaag contrast to the IxeaboeDt of aoma 
poliliaal priaoners in the preaent daj. 

The other event to wbiob allusion has been made 
as having its oonsiunmatioc in 1836 waa the publi- 
cation (privately) of the Tragedy of Ian. On this 
worb Talfourd's reputation principallyreats ; with 
it bis name is moatly associated. In the preface 
to the 4tb edition of hiG Tragedies, Talf ourd enters 
somewhat at length iiit« the cironmstanaes un- 
der which the Tragedy was written. We have 
already seen that the poetic element in hia nature 
had found esprosaion as early as the year 1811, in 
the sacred drama Thi offering of Itaac. But up to 
hJB reaidenoe in London, he does not appear to 
have been acquainted with the writinf;^ of the 
older dramatiats. He says that the COnadentioua 
scruples of his frienda had preveuted him from 
pursuing this branch o f literature, but when at 
Covent Qaiden he saw for the first time the acted 
drama, Addison's Cato, he was animated bj the 
desire to writ« a Tragedy. Hanj years, however, 
passed before the fulfilment of this wiah was 
realised. It was at tha close of his school days, 
about 1813 or 1813, thU he saw Oaio, and it was 
not til] 1S3G that he ooniplet«d Ion. 

The Tragedy was performed for the first time at 
Covent Oarden, on the 20th May, 1836, JSx. 
Maoready playing the title character. As nearly all 
Talfourd'a biographers have misstated the date of 
hia birth, none of them have alluded to the interest- 
ing uoinoideiice, one would hardly think that it 
waa accidental, that Ion was first performed on 
Talfourd'a birthday, 26th May. The reception of 
the drama far exceeded even Talfourd's sanguine 
eipeatationa. By some it waa thought that the 
Elizabethan age bad returned, end that the old 
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dramatists had reyived in the person of Mr. Tal« 
f ourd, bat time, whioh tries all things, has correoted 
the enthusiasm of 1836, and assigned the proper 
place whioh the drama should hold in the literary 
world. 

Amongst the literary oirole who crowded Govent 
(harden Theatre on the first representation 
of Ion was the Poet Laureate, William Words- 
worth, the object of Talfourd's early and enthu- 
siastic admiration. But if Walter Savage Landor, 
who was also present, is to be believed, Words- 
worth was cold while everyone else was enthusiastic. 
This Landor attributes " to the narrow intellectual 
sympathies of that great poet and his indifference 
to the merits of nearly all poetry except his own." 
Motlif/'a English Mm of Letters. — *' Landor.") 

I shall net venture to obtrude any personal 
criticism on the acknowledged masterpiece of Tal- 
fourd's genius, but before reading a few extracts 
from the drama itself, I wUl quote one or two 
criticisms which have appeared. The New Quarterly 
JReview, in an article on Talf ourd's dramas, written 
shortly after his death (October, 1854), and when 
time had dispelled the glamour attending the first 
production of the Tragedy, says : * ' Without doubt, 
beyond all question Ion remains the unrivalled 
monumental work of Talfourd. It stands aloof 
though not alone, the enduring memorial of his 
chastely modelled thought and exalted mind. It 
was the first-bom child of hope, of promise, the 
first fruit of the spring-time of his youth — a youth 
ever haunted by visions of heroic constaocy and 
classic grace. In secrecy and silence the child of 
purity and poetry was fashioned and framed, in 
triumph and ecstasy imlooked for, its advent was 
welcomed to the world." 

And another critic, speaking of Talfourd's 
literary achievements, says : — '* Among them 
Ion ranks foremost, Greek in its conception and 
feeling, thoroughly classic in execution and 
breathing throughout the inspired imagery of 
poetry. We may be permitted to say that though 
many other dramatic poems have attained a higher 




power of thoug'bt and beauty of 
language, few, if any, in our literature present 
chascer models of a style and eiprexeion not nn- 
worthy of Eflotylua." {Law Magazini, No. 103.) 

The popularity of Ion wag not confined ta 
England, but eitendad to Amerioa, where it was 
received with eqaa! suocese. One of tlie greatest 
Amerioa, President Fulton, writing of it 
in the Korlh Ainrrican Reniew, aaid it waa the 
" moat auooeaBful prodnction of the antique apirit 
with which be waa acqaainted." 

In order the better to understand the detached 
pasaagBB I ahall read, a brief outline of the drama 
may here not he oat of place. The aoena is laid 
in the City Argos, wbich at the time is suflering 
riaitation of a dreadful pleguo. All huroan 
aid having failed to relieve the diatress, the son 
of Uedon, the high priest, hoa been sent to 
Uelphoa to consult the oracle as to the best means 
of arresting tbe disoase. In the absence of tbe 
messenger, the king, Adrastua, has retired to bis 
bouse where be is spending the hours in feasting 
and debauchery, refusing to hold communioation 
with tbe elders of tie oitj-. In tbeir extremity 
Ion, a foundling boy, who has been brought up in 
tbe boose of the high priest, oSera to go and 
remonstrate with the king. Thia he does at the 
risk of his life, an the king has threatened to kill 
anyone who seeks to intrude on hia privacy. 
Yielding to Ton's urgent entreaty the elders agree 
that he should go to th« palace. The king consent* 
to listen to tbe youttt, to whom he unfolds his own 
past history — a tale of a spirit whose aifectiona 
had been bliitht^d and withered. The king, moved 
by tbe youth's passionate pleadings, spaces his life, 
meet the saves. During the 
oounoil meeting, Fhocion returns from Delpbos 
with tbe answer of the oracle ; 

" Jtrgae ne'er ahall flad relief 

Lonardi'i rh» ahlll ceaae." 
The council breaks up in confusion, and a eon- 
Bpiracy is formed to tnurder the king, and a 
the lot falls to 1)0 the murderer. Just as 
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about to kill the king it is disoovered that Ion ia 
the long lost son of the king, and who was sup- 
posed to have been killed in infancy. The king ia 
slain by another hand, and Ion ascends the throne. 
But remembering the decree of the oracle Ion 
deyotes himself by self-sacrifice to the salvation of 
hia country. The priest, Medon, has a daughter 
demanthe, who has been brought up with Ion, 
and between whom afPeotion has gradually grown 
up. Thip attachment gives rise to several beautiful 
love scenes between the yoimg and happy pair. 

[The lecturer here read some passages from Ion. 
They were : (1) The scene in which Ion asks 
permission to go to Argos. (2) Scene in which 
demanthe seeks to dissuade him. (3) Part of 
scene between Adrastus and Ion. (4) The parting 
scene between Clemanthe and Ion.] 

In addition to Ion, Talf ourd wrote three other 
dramas : Th$ Athenian Captive^ published in 1838, 
and performed at the Haymarket ; Oleneoe (1839), 
and The Castiliafit which waa published after his 
death in 1854. Neither of these attained the 
popularity of his first tragedy, although they are 
specimens of beautiful writing and contain many 
eloquent passages. There is one passsage in 
1%# Atheman Captive which was a favourite with 
Talfourd. 

" Pentheus— 

' 'Ftm not thy noble heart with what is past.' 

••Thoas— 

* No, 'tis not past— the murderer has no past, 
But one eternal present.' " 
This Talfourd said was the best piece he ever 
wrote, and so much better than any other, that he 
thought it must be remembered, not conceived by 
himself. (Law Magazine.) 

In 1844 Mr. Serjeant Talfourd consented to 
become President of the Reading Mechanics' 
Institution, then existing in London- street. His 
acceptance of the Presidentship was signalised by 
the delivery of an oration of surpassing beauty. 
The droumstances under which the address was 
prepared are not generally known, but they are 
full of interest. The day appointed for the 



meeting in Reading was Uia 23rd April, a d«j 
which soma may remember as beinfr tlie birthday 
of ShaliapHai'e. Tha members of tbe Oaniok Olob 
in London had decided to celebrate Shokspeare's 
birtbdaj, and had requested Tolfourd to preside. 
This be bad consented to do. But the meeting in 
Beading t'Sing' fixed for the same day, be gave up 
hia London eagagement, and delivered tbe speech 
which he had prepared for the Oarriok Club, 
supplemented, of course, by local references, to the 
Members of the Mechanics' Institution. I was 
present on the ocoa«ion, and still remember the 
great eSeot produced by the learned Serjeant's 
addrees. It is too long to quote in exlenm, but I 
will read a portion of his glowing panegyric on 
William Shakspeare ; — 

"Itia B happy omen [oi one who, like me, bu Uige ia- 
t\ulgeaoa to ask and to hope tor. Chat I cULm it oa a day 
when, of all the days in the you, the afriiit ol kindoan 
ihuuld be most ftctive-Oio any on which Ineulj throe oeo- 
tnrlea a^o] ^e&lua ths rnoet richly imkaBd with that apiriti 
ojid eipaodiog meet widely throngh all bmnaniCy. dawned 
npon tiiiB world— fur we ue assembled od the tweaty-Oiird 
of April, the biith-day of WiUiajn Shmk^eate {Oreat and 
oontianed applaiue.] It is Dot the bli^-day only of onemazi 
' puoioDed aa we,' bat of a glorioua and immortal moltitada 
— of areatloDB onaffeotcd byohooge, aooideot, or decay— of 

diTOTved from chjirity and wuidom— of affedioD ttiumphant 
over death and time. |Kear. hear.) It ia the birth-day ol 
Hamlet, of FalitaS, of Beatrioe. ol Imogen, of Saeslind; 
of ' the gentle lady morr ied to the Moor,' of Cordelia, of 
Froapero. with the ewcet vaieefl that nOlbfi rcsgnant for 
ever jn bja enchanted isle, and the airy sbapee that wait on 
hii bidding. It ia the dig whini into aa lofant mind, hdp- 
le« aa Ihs babe of yeaterday, was breathud Uiat powet 
which hade ■ the maLJeaty of buried Denmark ' to break fta 
aeremeoila— that pover w^eh revealed the air-drawn dagger 
to the oonAdrnofl of the guilty Thiue, and made him aUffgK 
beneath tha>kyeyinaaeno» which infected hia heroic natn« 
—that power which bide Che nughty murdereaa ^de for 
eier in fearful aleip and beckon the guilty with mordsss 
Snger,- which Invested the Borrow of Lear with a gmidBu 
lar beyooil regBlity, and Identified hia age wlUi that ol the 
heavenn,- which aslraated the Roman aenatoiv and herow 
with preeent llf^, and drew from the dead letter of Engliah 
history the bright proceaaion of oar own princes and 
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(Load dieen.) Then mm bom a power not only felt in 
evowded theatres, but in all the intereitfng paongee of life, 
makiDg xidi Ute Uionght and the langna^ which oonyefs it ; 
and, by * that tondi of nature which makee the whole world 
kin,' raggeeting all that can beet harmonize and most 
elerate an aaeembly like that which I see around me. (Hear, 
hear.) The mention of that great name, while it carries onr 
minds back for S80 years (totheSHrdof April, 1664), to the 
birth of one * who was not of an age but for all time,' en- 
ables us giatefnlly to eontrast the state of Hie generation on 
wideh his light first broke, with that which it now embraces. 
No pro gre ss of soienoe, howeyer approaching the miraculous, 
—no diifusion of knowledge, however wide and deep, no im- 
prorement in the modes of awakening and strengthening 
tiie human faculties oan ever endow individual minds with 
power more nearly akin to the divine than that which 
mighty poets in the rudest times have received ftom heaven. 
(Hear, hear.) But though no cultivation of the million 
minds of our oountrymen can pioduce another Milton, 
another Bacon, another Shakspeaie— if there is an inspira- 
tion beyond all teaching, and a magic beyond all achieve- 
ment—let us no less rejoice in the awakening of inferior 
souls, eadi of idiieh has an immortality of its own, to the 
^preeiation and enjoyment of that ridi inheritance which 
the inteHeetual benefactors of the world have left to aU 
wiMifcitMi as th^ir equal heirs. * We have entered into their 
labomrs.' The stores of imperishable delight they have 
created or opened, as by the enchanter's touch, in the re- 
cesses sf onr swn natures, are the property of all alike— fill 
witii Images as angelio, and shine through viitas ai glorious 
in the oottage garden, by the apprentice's pallet bed, in the 
dingy oounting-house and the small sick chamber, as in the 
parlour, saloon, or the stateliest Ubrary. And as time moves 
on— as the world grows older— the treasures won by genius 
for hnmanity aoonmulate as each age adds its master-mind 
to the bright assembly ; and though there may be less left 
us to achieve, there is more for us to enjoy. If individual 
distinetions grow dim in the general illumination ; if the 
distant taper glimmering in the turret of the lonely student 
is no longer watched by the benighted traveller with a 
superstitious awe ; if the pride of intellect ia humbled, the 
sympathy is infinitely multiplied— for the light of one great 
ndnd nowflnds reflexion in the polished surfaces of millions 
of its ftflows, on which it once would have shone in vain. 
To use tte language of him whom to-day it ia peculiarly 
fitting to qnote— 

' Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top ! ' 
(Applause.) And who shall complain that his own personal 
attributes are blended in the general dawn— his dearest 
tiioughts and holiest fancies melting among the streaks 
whieh herald in the universal day. (Hear, hear. ) " 

It may be appropriate to quote here a sonnet 



WTitt«7i in 18tfi, whioh is an exquisite deBcription 
of the eloquence of whioh I have read ita 
eiample : — 
" O'et tbe «hite ara tb&t held the merea h«rt 

OF gieat Iwcntci ol old, wu pUcsd 

The raarbla isage oT e ijiea, gnwd 
Wltb til the lorellneK of Oredu ttt. 
EfDblgm Dt eloquaue. wboH mmia iweet 

Win Uie irhide mild bj iti enchiuitliig ipall*, 
Oh t with whit t)rps ibBll we oui Tkltontd gieat ! 

VhU iDuge (hall poonny tha apirit tbit dwelli 

Within hie hieiut ! An ugel fnnii the ekiee 

BauaioB oeleetial be»aty bom hii erea— 

The ohlesi ■fien euig but tu decsiTe, 

To iDie Dunldnd to deith her viopt wkb ginO' 
But thine deu T«Uoiud, thy bright wordi enweaTe 

ImmorUl trothi lliat gtiide to Qod ul HsftTco." 
[Bjr Dr. Eeneolr, oJter rmding TBltnnrd'i oddtea aC tba 
Uwiiiheitel AthBDnnai. October 2Sid, ISU.) 

Although T&lfoard had been made a judge in 
1849. it wai not till tbe Spring Assizea in 1863 
ttist be visited his nutiTs town in hie judicial 
oapaoitj. On that occaaiaD the Town Conndl 
preeentod him with an address of congratulatian. 
n haa been the ouatom for the Council to paj 
public respect to the Judges of Assize aa repre- 
Banting tbe Sovern^, but this was considered an 
oooasion (or an addiess of a more personal nature. 
Acoordioglj an address was prepared bj the Town 
Clark, of wbioh the following is an extract, and 
whioh was read in open Court on the 28tb 
February, 1863, immediately after the opening of 
the Conuniasion. After aCudiog tn the custom to 
which T have referred, tbe address goes on ; — 

" la this inaUnee a de^er nai moie powarfnl motfr* 
impel* nc to record our meet cordial jet moot reepeotfnl 
ooDgratnletionfl on four Lordehif 'i Oret Tint to your natlTi 
town. . . . Amount lbs mu-t ciTiliMd nsUon* of 
antiquity it vk uiuaX to ■mord public demoDitntioni of 
entaem to ttaeii moit honoured cltlzetu in tbe loviUty dii- 
tinpilehed at their birth-plAce ; and if tho fiofl, '^ 

nnrrMt, we think lb>t la 

tbiuucipalitr of Reading meybp 
one dI the nwat iUnatriau* ef H 

The address having been read bv the Town 
Clerk, it waa presented to Ur. Justice TiUourd by 



and if tha poft, the ontar ■ 

raseiTed with honour and J 

Tour iDidihip'g poiiawliig H 

lombibed dutinotiona tlis H 

at leut allowed to reoogniBe H 

eir fellow tawsamni." ■ 

3D read bv the Town I 

kir. Justice TiUourd by I 



the Mayor, tSi. 3. D. Ooodchild, who by a bappy 
coinoiJence alao at that time filled the poeition of 
B deacon of the Church in whiuh the Ju<3^'a 
father bad filled a similBr office, and oior which 
his grandfather bad been piLstor. 

In the oounsa of hie reply tlie learned Judgo 
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which it bmtbea caiinot b« ooDieral Is vntdi." 

Altar an alluMon to another matter w' 

been menCilRiect in the addresfl, ho went 01 
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tribute could not be offered to any publi 
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of m; birth both my pareats weie born ; bei 




r»U from tbs r»r«> of a bUiaelns Ufe ; I 


thi.plMei 


iflootioM of hL. widow itill daive wiUi 


Btnngtb a 
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■ ceotacT ptuidMl oto youi GranimHr Buhool I derived the 
daueatt of leanung and the hin of iti puraolt. and better 
tbui ttiae. I found inimlcaled by an example of embodM 
charitr tboie leamu of Ohiistian fsithuid hope nhiohluT* 
been usodnled wiUi one revered imii^ by muif men in the 
vanoui dcpAftmentA of buiy life, and by some who in db- 
tantluidAliaveraTerted to this town oe aaecond home, and 
hsTe mingled the name of thdr aid Muter, Dr. Vslpy. wiUi 
the eapreniDDs of thelt mign&tion uid gratitude in their 
dyin^ hDur4' Here 1 received the greateat tjuet which free- 
men can confer, tbree tiinea renewed, and althoDgh the 
reUtion by which I wu then honauied <ru nece«ailly 
conneet«d with political coEuideratioue from which I am 
now withdrawn, It waaeuBlaioed by, Bolaoed and endeared 
by penonal i^udi vhioh, exliting before it bFoaine an abject 
of diilAnt ambitiLin, endure now that it ia past, Hraa df 
lUlifniiiiinl efforts were &nt eneoutHBed— here my hsppleat 
liitlidayi have been esjiiyed, and the eeenea, ae well of the 
laaM asiioua and oilljoal paamgu of iny life aa of ill gayeat 
■nd noat dallffaUnl reliefe, UE around me—it wu Uierefort 
impairible that to me the lolemn iotereat of this hour oooU 
be balghtnud eioept by the addreai by which you bu* 
bdflO me vdoome, Tn return for the hoooor by which 70a 
hanilhulnted (bia day, I ean only sxpreH a dewmt wiah 
Cor fDD nil Individuallr tiiat you may long conEinaa to ihed 

rrMlde, and Uut yooi deecendanta ciay fltid in tbe tyiiipa- 




thcDM KcdTSd thiongti life. 

ttoDof vhlch you are the i 

blMtluff af Sod ta npnaeat u 

of BUT town for sturdy JDt^rlty a 

vlucb T felt io eulT, whidi I havabDOVD 

We have now come to tlie last fear in Talfourd's 
life. The Sprui); Ajsizus huve como round oooe 
muro, and again be baa dionen big old circuit for 
tiie diBi^liar^ of bia judioial dutic^s. Again be 
TiBits the towD of Staflord, vhiob towu has formed 
ao important a spot in Mb hiatorj, Here or in ita 
immediate neighbouchood hi* griuidfatUer, after 
whom he waa nBnted, nae bom. Here Talfourd 
achieved most of hU forenaic auccessea. Xt was 
here that he received the information that he 
had been made a judge, and here he died an 
almost tragic death. 

On the 13th of March 1834, while obar^ng the 
Grand Jury at the Stafiord Aaeizaa and while in 
the middle of an eloquent addreaa, he waa aeized 
with apoplexy, which was as fatal as it was un- 
expected. The circumatancaa are act forth with 
atrildnt; clearnesg in a L ondon newspaper of the 
lath Maroh, from which I will quote a few sen- 
tences. After alluding to the calendar of prisoners, 
with notice of the special characterof many of the 
charges and the causes of the crimes, the learned 
jud^ went on : — 

"[ cannot faelp myaelf thlDkini^ ib maj bs !□ no small 
decree attributB-Hu to that Hpaiation between duB and 
olnss which is (he meat ciu-se of BriTfeh society, and for 
which WB an all more or lens in oar rwDWtiTE Bpherea La 
Bome degree TeHpnoqible, and vhich ia more oatcplete in 
bbcBB SiBt " 
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dwelliDgs and with whose aff eotioiui and nature we are as 
mnoh nnaoqnainted as though they were the inhahitants 
of some other sphere. This feeling arising from that kind 
of reserve peculiar to the English oharaoter does, I think, 
greatly tend to prevent the mingling of class with class, 
and that reciprocation of kind w(»ds ana gentle affections, 
grmdons admonitions and kind enquiries which often more 
tban any book education tend to the culture of the affec- 
tions of the heart, refinement and elevation of the character 
of those to whom they are addressed. And if I were to be 
asked what is the great want of English society— to mingle 
class with dass— I would say in one word, that want is the 
want of sympathy." 

It was while giving utterance to these noble 
sentiments that his auditory became greatly 
alanned by the changed aspect of the venerable 
speaker. " His head (we are told) fell on one side, 
and in an instant it was apparent that he had 
been seized with apoplexy. As quickly as possible 
the associate took off his Lordship's wig and un- 
tied his neckerchief, and he was carried out of 
Court by Earl Talbot, Dr. Holland, and Dr. 
ELnight. His Lordship was removed to the 
judges' lodgings, and was attended by Sir Ghas. 
dark. Dr. Holland, and Dr. Knight, but their 
professional assistance was of no avail. His Lord- 
ship having faintly, groaned breathed his last the 
moment he was placed on the bed." 

And now my task is almost done. We have 
tried to follow our hero from the cradle to the 
tomb. How imperfectly I have put the story of 
his life no one knows so much as myself But as 
far as possible I have allowed him to speak in his 
own words, and I have abstained from any com- 
ment of my own which would only have detracted 
from the portrait I have endeavoured to present. 
Much I have necessarily omitted, and many a 
tale of courtesy and kindness which has beeii re- 
corded of him I have been compelled to pass by. 
Time would fail me to give even the most cursory 
glance at his prose works— the *' Vacation 
Bambles" — and his published speeches on the 
Copyright Bill, the defence of Moxon, and the 
address to the members of the Manchester 
Athenaeam in 1845. Many of the works are 
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within the reacli of rU prBsent, and I will, there- 
fore, odIj direct attentaoii to them. 

1 am aJao prevented tjlaok of time from making 
even a pMfdng alluaion to Talfourd'a assooiatioB 
witli Diokens, Tliacberaf , Leigli Hunt, and the 
yonnger literary men who sucoeeded the brilliant 
dccle to which he ws£ first introduced. If I were 
writing a Biography instead of a alight akeioh 
it would be neoeasary to do so, but his life hoe yet 
to he written, and without the material which oan 
only be in the possession of his own family, bny 
other record of his life must be imperfect and io- 



It is not my intention to moralise on the life or 
death of this eminent man, but I will quote a few 
Hentencea which appeared in an article in the Nitn- 
confoi-mUC of the 22nd Marah, 1864. and which 
Eorms a most eloquent and touching tribute to hix 
charanter and work. 

After alluding tn his eari; history, his stru^glea 
and hia successes, it asya:^" It remained till his 
death unKnown to as man; aa had not read it in 
his pages or enperieneedit inporaonal intercourse, 
that he was before ajid above all a man who de- 
lighted in doing good and attracting love. It whs, 
therefore, in good keeping with his life that he 
should die ill the utfceranoe of the very sentiment 
whioh be bad thus embodied, eepedally in that 
utterance from the seat of administrative law. It 
has been well said that we have all kindly moods 
in whioh could we be filed, we should go down to 
posterity rather better looking than we deserve. 
But it cannot have been a lucky accident that per- 
petuated Talfourd in the attitude by which, above 
all othera, he would have desired to be known 
hereafter. It must kave been a solemn testimony 
to the habit of bis life, and the babitnal position 
of his spirit. At any rate the hand of death has 
suddenly given the rigidity and permanence of 
marble to a form whioh men gaze at with tearful 
admiration, and with a feeling that is half divine ; 
truly the words which were the last which affection 
or public duty could catch from Talfourd's lips 
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breathe a saUixae morality Weoould 

not help dilating on a life to which it pat so solemn 
and beautiful a termination. The worth of sjrm- 
pathy, the foroe it exerts upon the intellect and 
oharaoter, the love it wins, the help it is even to 
worldlj Buoeess, stands now revealed as the secret 
of a career which seems never to have excited envy 
or enmity." 

I may also add an extract from the address de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Coleridge to the Grand 
Jury at the Derby Assizes the day after the death 
of Mr. Justice Talfourd: — '* I can hardly part 
with you without expressing my feelings at the 
great loss the country, the profession and a large 
circle of attached friends have sustained in the 
awfully sudden death of my brother Talfourd. He 
was sitting as I do now, discharg^g the same 
duty in which I am engaged, and in the act of 
addressing the Grand Jury, when in an instant the 
eloquent tongue was arrested by the hand of death, 
and the generous unselfish heart was cold. Surely 
nothing can exemplify more strikingly the uncer- 
taintyoflife. Therehe wassittingasi amdoingnow, 
administering justice, — people were trembling at 
the thought of having to come before him ; but 
in a minute his function was over, and he wes 

gone to his own account He was much 

more than merely a distinguished leader, an emi- 
nent judge, or a great ornament of our literature. 
He had one ruling purpose of his life— the doing 
g^ood to his fellow creatures in his generation. He 
was eminently courteous and kind, generous, 
single-hearted, of great modesty, of strictest 
honour and of spotless integrity. I am quite sure 
that he has left a void that cannot easily be filled 
up." 

I cannot conclude without expressing a regret 
that in this town, the place of his birth and early 
life, there is no public memorial of this truly noble 
man. With the exception of a portrait in the 
Council Chamber, and a window in St. Lawrence's 
church, placed there in memory of some of his 
children, I am not aware of any other record even of 
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his name. If we ask the questioii, Shall Talfoord 
have a statue ? I find a reply in his own words : — 
** Warriors and statesmen live in the efPectn of those 
careers which give them places in history ; b poet 
lives whole, entire, vital in his works', sometimes 
even more clearly perceived in the iadestractihle 
part, when personal frailties and peculiarities are 
forgotten. So long as his works survive a statue 
is superfluous ; when they are forgotccn it is 
without meaning." 

And yet I wish that there existed some memorial 
to which we could point the youth of Reading as 
representing a career so worthy of their imitation, 
and so fall of encouragement and hope. I have 
sought this evening to bring some of his writings 
before you, and if in so doing I may have awakened 
an interest in the name of Talfourd which may 
lead any of the young people of this Association 
tc make acquaintance with his numerous works, 
I shall have done a little to raise a memorial to 
which he himself would take no exception. 
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The following particulars will gire a little more 
completeness to the foregoing sketch of Mr. Justice 
Talfourd's life. 

He was buried at Norwood Cemetery, which 
place he had selected as being ** the highest ground 
he could choose." 

A mural monument, subscribed for by the mem- 
bers of the Oxford Circuit and sculptured by 
Lough, was placed in the Crown Court at Stafford. 

The base of the tablet, on which the bust is 
placed, bears the following inscription : 

" On the Judgment Seat of this Court, 

While addressing the Grand Jury, 

On March XIII, MDCCCLIV, 

Died 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, Knt., D.C.L., 

One of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 

An accomplished Orator, Lawyer and Poet. 

The Members of the Oxford Circuit 

Erected this Memorial of their regard and 

admiration 

For their former Leader, Companion and Friend." 
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The following lines appeared in " Ponch '* on 
the occasion of the sudden death of Mr. Justice 
Taifourd, on the Bench at the Stafford iii^sizes, 
while addressing the Grand Jiuy, on 13th day of 
March, 1854 :— 

SR£ the war-clouds, darkly closing, 
Shudder to the rending flash. 
Ere a world holds breath to listen 
To the opening thunder-crash : 
Hear, from yonder seat of judgment, 

Words of peace — the true — the best — 
Ah ! — the noble words are stifled, 
And a noble heart hath rest ! 

■ Dead ! He should have died hereafter. 

Time had come for such a word. 
When the day of fight was over. 

And the triumph-bells Vere heard. 
Statesman — Mimster of Justice — 

Friend of all who neeoed friend, 
Poet — might he not have tarried, 

Seen our conflict to an end ? 

Had the Statesman marked his nation 

Check and crush invading might ; 
Had the upright Judge, rejoicing, 

Watched the victory of the Right ; 
Had the oppressed one's Friend beheld us 

Raise the weak — dash down the strong, 
Then, perchance, the Poet's utterance 

Had awaked in glowing song. 

Other was the dread decretal. 

Life and Death obey their Lord, 
And the golden bowl is broken. 

And unloosed the silver cord. 
In the very hour when Duty 

To her dearest task was wed. 
Pleading for the poor and needy, 

Talfoued's gentle spirit fled. 

What is left to those who mourn him ? 

When the last sad rite is paid, 
When — ^but not with hopeless sorrow — 

Earth in earth is humbly laid. 
Call his image from the marble. 

Let the rich memorial tell 
How he earned the love we bore him. 

That we loved him long and well. 
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Let it speak of kindliest nature, 

Of the large, yet subtle mind, 
Of a heart all overflowing 

"With affection for his kind. 
Speak of honour — trust— and frankness, 

Of a haiid preventing need. 
And of whisper from me giver 

Making bounty rich indeed. 

Then record how he, undaunted, 

Fought through faction's wild turmoil. 
To uphold the Thinker's title 

To the earnings of his toil. 
How long cant and selfish cunning 

Barred his onward course in vain, 
Till he felled and chained the plunderers 

Of the Labour of the Brain. 

Speak of eloquence, beguiling 

Foes themselves to own its sway. 
Rich with many an ancient jewel 

Touched with Art's all-kindHng ray. 
Then inscribe his Poet-honours — 

Nay — that record be his own — 
Little recks true bard of memory 

Passing with a sculptured stone. 

Ire liceU Battle's signal 

Sullen booms o'er sea and plain. 
Wake ye at that fatal summons, 

Fabled Choosers of the Slain ! 
Who, beside our red-cross banner, 

Fills, its foremost champion there— 
Flinging down a life, and winning 

Name that Time himself shall spare ? 

Gallant heart ! But happier, nobler. 

Hold the doom 'twas his to meet. 
Who— declaring Heaven's own message — 

Died upon the judgment seat. 
On his lip that holy lesson 

All his life had taught, he cried, 
" Help the humble— hdp the needy — 

HSLP WITH Love." So Talfou&s died ! 
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